MAMMY’S STORY. 

(IVitA a Moral .) 


By Susan Archer Weiss. 


Ah ! well do I recall how, in the happy olden 
days, 

I sat beside the nursery fire and saw the hickory 
blaze; 

While I heard the wind without, and the splash¬ 
ing of the rain. 

And the broad magnolias tapping at the drip¬ 
ping window-pane. 

When Mammy, rocking slowly, with the baby 
on her knee, 

Told many a wondrous story— ‘‘jus* ez true ez 
true could be ! ** 

Well — once dar wuz two leetle boys, name* Jeems 
and Johnny Wood; 

An’ Jeems wuz bad ez bad could be —an* Johnny, 
he wuz good. 

Deir Ma, she had a bag o* gol* hid in de cubby¬ 
hole,— 

An* Jeems he foun* it out, an’ all dat heap o* 
money stole ! 

An* den he run away, so fas* he los* a rubber 
shoe, 

An* lef his Ma an* br’er so poo*, dey dunno 
what to do I 


“Well — Johnny for his poo* Mamma he wucked 
de bes* he could, 

Tel once she sent him to de swamp to chop some 
piny-wood; 

An* dar a lot o* 'gators come — cr free^ er FO’, er 
FIVE! 

An* de biggest gobbled Johnny up, an swollered 
him alive ! I 

An* dar, inside de critter’s maw, why, what did 
he behol’ 

But de Oder Injy-rubber shoe, an* his mudder’s 
bag o* gol’ ! ! I 

“Well — den he tuck his leetle axe, an’ right 
away he hack 

Tel he chop a mons’ous hole right frough de 
’gator’s ugly back 1 

Den out he pop, an’ nebber stop tel he reech his 
mudder’s doo’ 

An* poured de shinin’ money dar, right on de 
parlor fioo’ I 

Now,.honey! min*an”member dis, from de tale 
you jes been tol’,— 

De bad, dey alluz comes to bad — an' de good, 
dey gits de gol' / ** 


CLIMBING THE PIERCED ROCK. 

By Ripley Hitchcock. 


The fishermen, in the little French-Canadian 
village of Perce, thought Moriarty had lost his 
senses when he declared that he would climb the 
Pierced Rock. There was no cliff like it on the 
coast of the Province of Quebec. One huge mass 
of mottled red-and-yellow limestone rose three 
hundred feet above the sea, with nearly perpen¬ 
dicular walls. It was a great ledge a quarter of a 
mile long, ending in a sharp point like the prow of 
a ship on the landward side, a pistol-shot from the 
shore. At low tide on the southern side one could 
walk along a sand-bar to the base of the rock. 


although on the farther side the water was deep 
enough to float a ship. The waves thundered against 
the northern side of the- rock and made rounded 
places and slippery slopes, and, on the other side, 
layers of stone peeled off and came crashing down. 

The sea had gnawed away at the rock so long 
that two great openings were eaten through the 
base of the rock, toward the seaward end. The 
smaller opening, a perfect arch, was large enough 
for a fishing-boat to pass through. A coasting- 
schooner could hav'e sailed through the larger arch. 
From this came the name of the Pierced Rock, 
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Rocher Perce, and the name of the village, but the 
large arch has now fallen in, leaving a tall stone 
needle beyond the outer end of the large rock. 

No living creature, except gulls and cormorants, 
had ever reached the top of the Pierced Rock, and 
on that day, in the summer of 1818, when Moriarty 
said that he would climb the rock, his brother 
fishermen laughed at him. They thought it was 
boasting. Some whispered that he must be mad. 
But Moriarty had sailed around the rock and stud¬ 
ied its lofty sides until he felt sure that he could 
see his way clear. His boat lay on the beach, near 
the rough tables where men in blue jerseys were 
cleaning codfish, while others were passing to and 
fro with willow creels filled with glistening herring 
and iridescent mackerel. From one of the little 
houses, near a yard where salted fish were scattered 
over the ground, or heaped in rounded piles like 
haycocks, Moriarty brought out a huge coil of rope, 
another of stout line, and an old oar. These he threw 
into his boat. And then they all saw that he really 
meant to try the rock. All the men left their work 
and came down the beach, crushing the whitened 
codfish bones under their heavy boots. In French 
and in English, with touches of Scotch and Irish 
brogue, they begged Moriarty not to throw away 


his life, or told him that he was a fool to think of 
such a venture. But Moriarty was not alone, for 
his friend Dugai stood ready to go with him, and 
neither would be persuaded to give up the attempt. 
Some of the men turned their backs and said. 

Let them go to their death.Others made their 
boats ready, meaning to see whatever might happen. 
Two or three offered to row Moriarty’s boat out to 
the rock, and so at last they started. 

It was a clear, bright day, and there was very 
little wind. If a gale had blown it would have 
been impossible to approach the rock, for Moriarty 
steered for its northern side, where, in rough 
weather, the waves dashed their spray almost 
mast-head high. When the boat had gone two- 
thirds of the way along the rock, Moriarty told the 
oarsmen to stop not far from the smaller arch. 
Just in front of them were hollows eaten by the 
waves, as mice nibble into cheese. Looking up, 
the rock seemed hanging over their very heads. 
Irregular ledges showed themselves beyond, al¬ 
most red in the sunlight, with veins of quartz 
glistening here and there like diamonds. Now, 
it was along these ledges that Moriarty had marked 
out his path. 

The boat touched a little rocky platform, and he 
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stepped out. One end of the line was fastened 
around his waist. Taking the stout oar, he rested 
it securely against a projecting mass of rock above 
and drew himself up, clinging partly to the oar 
and partly to the rock. This was his plan then, 
but some of the anxious men in the boats shook 
their heads. Suppose that he 
should come to a perfectly 
smooth place, or the oar should 
slip, or he should grow dizzy — 
what then ? He reached the 
first ledge, planted his feet 
firmly, and turning drew the 
oar up after him. Setting it 
on a little crevice, he let it lean 
against a spur which jutted out 
ten feet above. It was a hand 
over hand pull this time, al¬ 
though his feet had some 
support upon the oar and rock. 

Now he worked this way and that, clinging to 
points of rock, and digging his fingers into 
crevices, and again another ledge helped him 
directly upward. At first, the men below called to 
him occasionally to tell him of a friendly ledge on 
this side or that, although Moriarty knew the face 
of the rock better than they. But now they only 
spoke in whispers for fear that a cry might startle 
him, for at the height where he clung any false 
movement meant death. When he looked down 
it was only for a secure foothold; he did not look 
Beyond, to the waves lapping the foot of the rock, 
and the boat which seemed to grow smaller beneath 
him, for he could run no risk of giddiness at that 
height. Cautiously he crept and climbed upward, 
using every crevice and ledge within his reach, now 
resting an instant and then crawling on, almost, it 
seemed, as a fly crawls up the surface of a wall. 
All was going well. He was nearing the summit. 
A moment more and the bold crag-climber would 
Be safe ; But just then there came a scream and a 
rush of wings. The cormorants and gulls had dis¬ 
covered their enemy close at hand. 

Luckily they were too late. Moriarty beat back 
the first birds that swooped down upon him, then 
lowering his head, dragged himself with a last effort 
up to the edge, scrambled forward and threw him¬ 
self on his face, safe! — the first man who had ever 
reached the summit of the great Pierced Rock! 
From below they saw the swoop of the birds, and 
Moriarty raising himself over the edge of the rock, 
with the cormorants gathering about him like a 
swarm of bees. They knew that he was on the 
rock, and a faint cheer floated upward, but they 
knew, too, that angry sea-birds were foes not to 
be despised. Over on a Buonaventure cliff the cor¬ 
morants once picked out a man’s eyes, and Moriarty 
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was now the center of a cloud of cormorants and 
gulls. But he knew his danger and lay where he 
had thrown himself, face downward, his arms 
guarding his head. There was almost a roar from 
the wings all about him. The screaming birds tore 
at his clothing with beaks and claws. 


He must have repented his rash invasion of their 
homes. But as he continued to lie motionless the 
sea-birds finally grew tired of attacking him, and 
most of them sailed away over the water or back to 
their nests. When he ventured to rise some of 
them dashed at him again, but he struck right and 
left with the oar and presently he was left, by right 
of conquest, monarch of the Pierced Rock, a king¬ 
dom more difficult to conquer than Robinson Cru¬ 
soe’s island, but not a very satisfactory place to live 
on. For, suppose that he had found himself unable 
to get down again ; he might have lived for a time 
on gulls’ eggs and rain water and finally have per¬ 
ished in plain sight of his home. But, like a wise 
general, Moriarty had provided a means of retreat. 

The handle of the oar had been sharpened and 
this he drove into a crack in the rock, clearing 
away the dirt and making all secure by piling large 
stones around the oar. Then, after a hard pull, he 
hauled up the rope to which the line he had 
brought up was fastened. Making the rope fast to 
the oar, ascent and descent of the rock became 
comparatively easy. Moriarty was followed by 
Dugai, and others clambered up by the help of the 
rope, until the cormorants and gulls hovering over 
their nests saw that their lofty home was given over 
to their natural enemies. Their nests had never 
before been disturbed, but now the poor birds were 
to be mercilessly plundered. 

It was rather Moriarty’s daring courage, an 
ambition to “ achieve the impossible ” than any 
hope of gain, that led him to climb the rock, but 
the others were more practical. They were wretch¬ 
edly poor, these fishermen, living on little beside 
fish and coarse bread, and even the eggs of the 
sea-fowl were valuable to them. So, after the rude 
rope-ladder made the rock accessible for sure-footed 
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to the sandy beach that there was very little chance 
for grass to grow. On the part of the rock where 
there were no nests, there was soil enough to support 
a fine growth of grass; and if this was not needed for 



FISHERMEN, AROUND PERc6 ROCK. 


came a hay-field ! Think of hay-making on a rock bedding it could be sold for the horses owned by oflS- 
three hundred feet above the sea ! cers of the great fishing company who ruled the 

On the shore the pine forests came so close down coast. After all, it was not so difficult as cutting 


men, some of them visited it often, fought the birds 
away from their nests, and gathered eggs in baskets, 
which were carefully lowered. But the summit of 
the rock was made useful in a stranger way. It be- 
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grass with sickles from the ledges of Swiss preci¬ 
pices, while suspended by a rope. So, when the 
grass was fully grown, there was the first hay-making 
ever seen on the summit of the Pierced Rock. The 
grass was tied up in bundles, or packed into baskets, 
and lowered by ropes. And this curious hay-field 
yielded over three tons, so that Moriarty’s bold feat 
was far from profitless. 

But while Moriarty himself suffered no harm, his 
example cost a life. For some time the fishermen 
climbed the rock to cut grass or gather eggs, and 
some of them forgot how dangerous it really was to 
clamber three hundred feet up that steep side, 
helped only by a rope. Many protested against 
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the risk and said that it ought not to be permitted, 
but the rock-climbing went on until one day a 
young fisherman lost his hold and fell. The plun¬ 
dered sea-birds were at last avenged. Over his 
body the assembled fishermen solemnly resolved 
that the Pierced Rock should never be climbed 
again, and from that day to this it has never been 
ascended. 

This is the story that Moriarty’s daughter, now 
over eighty years of age, told me as I sat in her 
quaint old house at Perce, looking through tiny win¬ 
dow panes at the Pierced Rock, where the cormo¬ 
rants and gulls now make their nests undisturbed 
by man. 


THE KING’S DUST. 

By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

Thou shalt die,” the priest said to the king. 
Thou shalt vanish like the leaves of spring. 

Like the dust of any common thing 
One day thou upon the winds shalt blow! ” 

** Nay, not so,” the king said. ** I shall stay 
While the great sun in the sky makes day; 
Heaven and earth, when I do, pass away. 

In my tomb I wait till all things go 1 ” 

Then the king died. And with myrrh and nard, 
Washed with palm-wine, swathed in linen hard, 
Rolled in naphtha-gum, and under guard 
Of his steadfast tomb, they laid the king. 
Century fled to century ; still he lay 
Whole as when they hid him first away,— 

* Sooth, the priest had nothing more to say. 

He, it seemed, the king, knew everything. 

One day armies, with the tramp of doom. 
Overthrew the huge blocks of the tomb; 

Arrowy sunbeams searched its chambered gloom. 
Bedouins camped about the sand-blowm spot. 
Little Arabs, answering to their name. 

With a broken mummy fed the flame. 

Then a wind among the ashes came, 

Blew them lightly,—and the king was not I 
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